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THE SOCIAL NATURE OF THINKING 1 

' I "HE purpose of an association such as I have the honor of 
■*- addressing is to express and foster the ideals of scholarship, 
to do its part in maintaining in our civilization the ideal of the 
intellectual life as something of supreme value and importance. 
To preserve and deepen the humanistic tradition by interpreting 
it anew so that each generation may not fail to receive its due 
inheritance of ideas and guiding principles, is a task that becomes 
increasingly difficult as time goes on. Our faith in progress, 
however well-grounded it may be, does not justify us in over- 
looking the fact that rational ideas, and the civilization that is 
based upon them, are in constant danger of being perverted and 
destroyed by forces of irrationalism which often assume plausible 
forms and profess to prophesy in the name of what is highest. 
If civilization is to advance, it must be through the power of 
thought, through the influence of ideas; without this direction 
the course of human history shows a constant tendency to revert 
to barbarism as the type of a 'natural society.' 

The intellectual life, as the basis of civilization, has to be sup- 
ported by organized effort and with vigilance unremitting from 
generation to generation. Over against the scholar there always 
stands a mighty army, numerous and strongly entrenched, the 
practical men falsely so called, whose real name Plato long ago 
declared to be misologists — haters of ideas. Their favorite form 
of attack consists in contrasting the weakness of the mere theorist 
with the strength and excellence of the practical man, who is 
called the man of character and good will. The general question 
of the relation of ideas and practice is a well-worn battle ground 
which I shall not ask you to re-traverse this evening. But I wish 
to say a few words regarding a point that is freqeuntly implied 
in the depreciation of ideas. The scholar's life, it is often said, 

1 This paper was delivered as an address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
the University of Virginia, and is here reprinted without change from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Alumni Bulletin for April, 1916. 
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isolates the individual from his fellows, divorcing him from real 
life and from the practical endeavors of men that give to human 
existence its highest significance and value. I believe that this 
charge is unjustified, and that it derives its appearance of plausi- 
bility from a false and antiquated theory of the nature of thinking 
and a misconception of the conditions under which it takes place. 
If it can be shown that the life which concerns itself with ideas 
involves the closest union of the individual with his fellows, this 
will in some degree serve as a reply to the oft-repeated charge to 
which I have referred, and will also, I hope, suggest some further 
applications that may be of interest. 

The thesis which I shall maintain is that the intellectual life is 
a form of experience which can be realized only in common with 
others through membership in a social community. The life of 
the scholar is no abstract self-centered mode of existence: it 
does not consist in withdrawing from the world, or in ignoring 
the claims of one's fellow-men. On the contrary, it demands 
the most intimate and sympathetic partnership with the minds 
and interests of others. At its highest and best, it is of all forms 
of human life the least exclusive and self-centered, and perhaps 
that which affords the most complete illustration of social com- 
munity and cooperation. It is a popular idea that thinking is a 
process by means of which the individual evolves ideas in some 
mysterious way from the depths of his own consciousness. But 
reflection shows that this idea is false, both to the facts of indi- 
vidual experience, and to the history of the development of 
thinking in the race. An appeal to the facts shows that thinking 
takes place in the medium of dialectic and discussion, involving 
the contact, and nearly always the conflict, of different minds. 
It is a function, not of a single individual mind, but of a plurality 
of minds in social interplay. In short, what I shall maintain 
is that the notion of the isolated individual is as inadequate and 
misleading when taken as a basis of logic as by general assent 
it is acknowledged to be when employed to explain the moral, 
political, or religious experience of the individual. 

In these latter fields of experience, the conception of the social 
nature of man has largely transformed our ideas of human rela- 
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tionships, and has in most quarters displaced the older theories 
which regarded the isolated individual as the starting point and 
center of all inquiries. This change has been practical as well as 
theoretical : not only has it modified our ways of thinking, but it 
has led to important changes in social and political practice, and 
has given a new direction and motive to the efforts of religious 
workers. Like so many of our modern discoveries regarding 
human relationships, the idea that the nature of the individual 
is essentially bound up with that of others, is in many respects 
nothing more than a return to a point of view that was familiar 
to the great thinkers among the Greeks. Both Plato and Aris- 
totle saw the impossibility of separating the individual from his 
society. The richer experience of the modern world has, how- 
ever, given to this point of view a deeper meaning and a more 
fruitful application than was possible in the earlier time. Never- 
theless, it is safe to assume that the corollaries and applications 
of this conception have by no means been as yet fully perceived. 
What will happen when men really begin to apply this doctrine 
and to act upon it, no one can say. In the meantime, it must 
not be forgotten that this new social doctrine has come not to 
destroy but to fulfill whatever is true in the old individualistic 
conceptions. In other words, the modern point of view which 
is affecting so profoundly the relation of man to society may also 
be described as a more adequate realization of the nature of indi- 
viduality. It shows how completely the concrete content of 
individuality is social. It restates and demonstrates in detail the 
familiar truth that we are all members one of another. That 
doctrine was long repeated with the lips before it was consciously 
and deliberately adopted as a basis for constructive theory. It is 
always a surprise to find that a familiar and accepted truth em- 
bodies a principle of great significance — that a doctrine charged 
with profound revolutionary consequences contains nothing but 
what the prophets foretold. 

In our theories as to the practical relations of men in society, 
we have at length come to see that it is necessary to read the 
facts in a new way. If it is true that the individual, as a moral, 
political, or religious being, includes as an essential element 
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within himself relations to his fellowmen that involve some 
form of organized society, then it is evidently a wrong scientific 
procedure to assume as the fundamental reality a self-centered 
individual whose activities are all concerned with the promotion 
of his own happiness. The older theories of politics and ethics 
accepted unquestioningly the notion of the individual as a self- 
contained given entity, endowed with certain properties and 
principles, e. g., "self-love to move and reason to direct." 
Guided by a similar logic, the older physical theories assumed 
as their unquestioned datum of fact the self-enclosed atom with 
its properties of attraction and repulsion. From these isolated 
atoms, physical and social alike, the nature of the physical 
world and of human society had to be explained. But the same 
logic that overthrew the notion of the hard atom led in the social 
field to a truer view of the nature of the human individual. 
In both cases alike, a dynamic and relative view came to displace 
the older static and external set of conceptions. This new doc- 
trine teaches that nothing is isolated and nothing fixed: that 
the parts live in and through their relation to the whole ; and that 
change finds its way to the very heart of things. 

I do not feel competent to speak of the results which the ap- 
plication of these new categories have brought about in the phys- 
ical sciences. We know, however, that the older hypotheses 
have been revolutionized, and that much has happened and is 
happening in these departments of knowledge that was wholly 
undreamed of in the old philosophy. Similarly, the abandonment 
of atomistic conceptions of man and of society has brought about 
consequences that seem in many respects even more strikingly 
revolutionary. In order to give an account of these changes, it 
would be necessary to undertake to write the history of recent 
thought in these fields. We have only to consider the older 
political philosophy which was based on the conception of a social 
contract, the hedonistic or intuitional theories of morality, or the 
classical forms of political economy, in order to realize how great 
is the gulf that separates our thought from the individualism of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Even those of us 
who still call ourselves individualists no longer base our argu- 
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ments upon a conception of the rights, duties, or interests of the 
formal or nominal individual; we have been forced to abandon 
the notion of exclusive individuality, and to recognize that indi- 
viduals have reality and significance, not in themselves and by 
natural or divine right; but just in so far as they embody and ex- 
press the life and purpose of a larger social whole of which they 
are members. It is as members of society, not as self-subsistent 
entities, that individuals must be interpreted. Individuality 
involves partnership with others, cooperation in a common cause, 
loyalty to interests that carry the individual out beyond the limits 
of his merely private life. This conception of concrete individ- 
uality, as deriving its positive content from social relationships, is 
leading at the present day to new methods of inquiry and to 
new problems in the fields of social and political life. Even in 
religion, which has never been entirely deprived of social signifi- 
cance, emphasis has in recent times been laid less upon the indi- 
vidual's so-called inner life, and more upon his relations to his 
fellows. It must, of course, be added that this whole process of 
reconstruction is still going on, and that many questions as to the 
lines of its detail are still under debate. For our present purpose, 
however, it is not necessary to give an account of the results so 
far achieved, or to attempt a criticism or justification of the 
doctrines of any particular writer. These references are intended 
only to introduce the question whether the adoption of a similar 
standpoint is not necessary in order to understand the significance 
of the individual's thinking, and the influences which go toward 
the development of the intellectual life. 

It might seem that this view would require only to be stated in 
order to find assent. For it is impossible to separate the con- 
crete life of the mind into separate departments. The mind is a 
whole, and if its social nature is demonstrated in certain forms 
of experience, we should hardly expect to find it, in any one of 
its aspects, remaining isolated and self-centered. Nevertheless, 
both in popular thinking and in psychological analysis there is a 
tendency to regard the thinking mind as a particular form of exis- 
tence, somehow enclosed within a body, and expressing the 
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functioning of a brain. Just as one body keeps another body out 
of the same space, so the thinking mind of the individual is re- 
garded as isolated, repellent, exclusive. The thinker is taken to 
be a solitary being, wrestling with his own problems alone and 
unassisted. By the power of his mind he is supposed to create 
truth through his own analysis and meditations. And, again, as 
an independent thinker, Athanasius contra mundum, he is sup- 
posed to be capable of bearing witness to this truth, and of making 
it prevail. As opposed to this contention, I wish to suggest that 
the process of verification always involves, either directly or 
indirectly, the cooperation and interplay of a plurality of minds. 
It is with the support and in the light of the thoughts of other 
men that the individual is able to free himself from subjective 
fancies and hasty generalizations, and so to attain to universal 
truth. The result is not original in the sense that it has sprung 
wholly from his brain, but it is the product of many minds work- 
ing together. In short, I am expressing again the doctrine that I 
have already suggested: thinking is the outcome of the func- 
tioning of a society of minds, not of an abstract individual mind, 
just as morality, and political institutions, and religion spring 
from and belong to such an organic unity of individuals. "With- 
out society no individual," is a statement that applies to man as a 
thinker no less than to man as a moral or political being. 

This doctrine has in some degree always been recognized in 
practice. The expression of thoughts, the appeal to our neigh- 
bor, discussion and dialectic, have been since the beginning of 
history the accompaniments of thinking. It was no accident 
that the thinkers of the early Greek period, when they undertook 
to investigate the problems of the world, grouped themselves 
into schools in order to obtain social support and assistance. In 
the procedure of Socrates we have a striking example of intel- 
lectual inquiry carried on unceasingly as a social undertaking. 
And it would be possible to find illustrations of the same practice 
from every period of history. In our own time, the increase 
of the various means for discussion and the exchange of ideas — 
the multiplication of books and periodicals, of conferences and 
associations — is taken, rightly or wrongly, as a sign of intellec- 
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tual activity. Nevertheless, the theory of the lonely thinker 
busy with his own states of consciousness still persists. And 
theory reacts upon practice. 

It may be asked whether the social character of thinking is 
not sufficiently recognized in the current expressions as to the 
need of intellectual stimulus from other minds, and of division 
of labor and cooperation in the various sciences. The answer is 
that these and similar expressions do indeed recognize a relation 
between minds, but fail to recognize a relation of minds. The 
imagery conveyed by these expressions is that of a relation which 
is external and more or less accidental, rather than inner and 
essential. It is acknowledged that other minds do on occasion 
afford us stimulus and aid, but the individual is still regarded as 
a self-subsistent unit. The relation to other individuals is 
helpful, it may on occasion even be indispensable, but it does not 
in a literal sense make part and parcel of our thinking. 

The need for cooperation in the work of the sciences was elo- 
quently proclaimed by Bacon in his trumpet call to men to or- 
ganize for the great task of interpreting nature. And in this 
respect, as in so many others, his words have been prophetic. 
However much importance we may attach to the contribution of 
men of genius, we are forced to recognize that the advancement 
of knowledge has been made possible through organization and 
the creation of agencies for bringing the results of individual 
effort into a common stock and making them accessible to all. 
Nevertheless, although no one can fail to recognize this fact, the 
language in which it is usually described does not carry us be- 
yond the notion of external or mechanical cooperation. It sug- 
gests the notion of knowledge being built up by each individual 
privately doing his part, and of the whole as being formed by 
such accretions. The total is indeed viewed as the product of 
many minds, but each man is regarded as performing his part 
more or less independently, and not as entering into the thought 
of his working partners. Such a description is not adequate to 
the living organization and correlation of parts necessary for a 
science. Nor does the idea of the division of labor, and of each 
having his separate task, do justice to the real collaboration that 
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is involved in all intellectual work. As a matter of fact, the 
division of labor which involves cooperation is possible only when 
all the members are guided by a common idea, so that each mem- 
ber responds to, and to some degree influences, the directing 
purpose of the whole. In order that there shall be genuine co- 
operation in any spiritual enterprise — and all enterprises involv- 
ing human individuals are at bottom spiritual — the parts must 
be members; and to be a member implies a constant interplay 
and interchange taking place between the different points of the 
system. Individualism, in the exclusive sense, furnishes no logical 
basis for cooperation. In developing the idea of cooperation, 
we must recognize the fact that the contribution of each individual 
is itself the outcome of social collaboration: not only is there 
cooperation with respect to the whole, but with respect to each 
of the parts. In other words, what we call the contribution of 
the individual, in so far as it is a genuine contribution, is itself 
a product of intellectual cooperation. 

If this form of unlimited spiritual partnership exists among 
men as intellectual beings, it is surely right that our logical the- 
ories should not fail to recognize this fact, and to give it proper 
explanatory significance. Notions of cooperation and division 
of labor which are based historically upon the assumption of 
the separate and independent individual thinker, fail, like the 
social contract theories of the state, to describe adequately the 
concrete relations of human beings. These conceptions derive 
the degree of truth and plausibility which they possess from 
their partial recognition of the need of one individual for 
another, in order that the ends most essential to civilization shall 
be realized. But, as we have seen, the relation to others is still 
regarded as something external to the individual, and not as 
literally constitutive of his individuality. 

An advance to a more satisfactory point of view is afforded 
by the application of historical or evolutionary categories to the 
development of knowledge. The history of the special sciences, 
and of the total body of organized knowledge that we call Science, 
discloses the continuity and organic connection of the various 
elements from which these systems are built up. The concept 
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of growth is substituted for that of mechanical construction. 
The progress of knowledge consists neither in the displacement 
of the earlier ideas by the later, nor in a simple process of addition, 
but is effected through a movement in which the results of the 
past are at once assimilated and transformed. From this point 
of view the contributions of individual thinkers are not viewed 
in isolation, but as moments in the larger intellectual movement 
to which they belong. The center of interest is not placed in the 
private individual, but in the development of ideas, the growth 
of new problems, and the transformation of old theories. The 
dominant thinker of the time is regarded as simply giving expres- 
sion to ideas which are in some sense the common possession of 
his time. His originality consists in his ability to grasp as a 
whole and to bring to expression what is already moving in the 
minds of many. 

History shows how frequently the development of ideas, com- 
monly attributed to great individual thinkers, does as a matter 
of fact take place through a process of slow modification extend- 
ing over a considerable period of time. These slowly moving 
changes are the result of prolonged discussions in which many 
individuals have borne a part. In the total result the contribu- 
tions of any one man do not stand apart from those of the others, 
but appear as steps or stages in the development. They have 
significance, not in and for themselves, but through their relation 
to the ideas of some forerunner or contemporary. Illustration 
of this can be found in almost any of the great theories current 
today. Newton's theory of gravitation was only the culmination 
and extension of the mechanical theory that was developed 
throughout the whole of the seventeenth century by the coopera- 
tion of many thinkers. Newton's answer gets its meaning and 
significance from its relation to the problems which Kepler and 
Galileo brought to light. The evolutionary theory is still more 
obviously the result of a movement involving many minds. In 
the history of this movement we distinguish, but cannot isolate, 
the elements that are due to this or that individual. Since the 
time of Darwin the evolutionary conception has undergone 
important modifications, and it has gained new meaning by being 
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extended and applied in many fields of knowledge. Although 
the historian of the theory might mention various names in con- 
nection with this or that step in advance, he would admit, I 
think, that the modifications have come about through the inter- 
change and interplay of different minds in their reflection on the 
problems involved. 

The same point finds illustration in the history of English Lib- 
eralism as set forth, for example, in the little book of Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse. It is a far cry from the ideas of laissez faire and 
freedom of contract as held by the Manchester school to modern 
Liberalism as represented by Lloyd-George and his associates. 
Yet the latter form of the doctrine has developed logically by a 
deepening and extension of the fundamental principle contained 
in the earlier position. In tracing this development we come 
upon prominent thinkers who have influenced its direction; but 
the striking fact remains that the advance is the outcome of a 
process of social thinking to which the masses as well as the 
leaders have contributed. Even those who have opposed Liber- 
alism have had a part in determining its direction and character. 

Nevertheless, in the face of such historical examples, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, it may still seem possible to fall 
back on the statement that all thinking takes place in individual 
minds. But axiomatic as this proposition may appear to be, it 
has no bearing at the present stage of our discussion. It is put 
out of court by the prior question, which has already been 
raised : What is the character and reach of the individual mind 
within which thinking goes on? Is the individual mind which 
has the power of thought to be regarded as inclusive or exclusive 
of the mind of others? Is thinking a mere subjective turning of 
one's gaze inward, a searching within the depths of our own 
private consciousness for ideas, or does it imply a looking abroad 
and an actual participation in the minds of our fellow-men ? When 
one insists that thinking goes on in individual minds, it is difficult 
to avoid picturing these minds as independent entities, distinct 
from each other like bodies in space. In accordance with this 
imagery, which is adopted by the popular psychology, the mind 
is conceived as a particular thing or object with an inner self- 
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inclosed mode of existence. The fact remains, however, that the 
popular imagery of the mind and the descriptive account of its 
content based on this imagery are inadequate when confronted 
with the actual facts of experience. This is what has still to be 
shown. 

Physical things may be defined for some purposes in terms of 
their mutual exclusiveness. A body is that which excludes every 
other body from the space that it occupies. But this logic of 
mutual exclusiveness cannot be applied to minds. Of course 
there is a sense in which each individual mind has its own dif- 
ferentia, its own unique life. But it is of the very essence of 
mind to go beyond its limited and isolated form of existence, and 
to include what is necessary to complete and render consistent 
its own experience. Intelligence constantly looks outward, 
sharing in communistic fashion its own riches with others, and 
unhesitatingly appropriating the fruits of other men's labors. In 
other words, intelligence is openness, participation, making pos- 
sible the mutual sharing and conflict of minds. Intelligence is 
not a private endowment that the individual possesses, but rather 
a living principle which possesses him, a universal capacity 
which expresses through him the nature of a larger whole in 
which he is a member. 

This organic relation of the individual mind to other minds is, 
however, not the only element in the total process of thinking. 
The relation of the mind to the external order of events that we 
call nature cannot be left out of account. It is just as impossible 
to describe thinking without any reference to nature as it is to de- 
scribe it without regard to the minds of other men. And the one 
relation is no more external than the other. This statement 
must not be interpreted to mean that what we call nature is itself 
subjective, a mere order of ideas in the minds of individuals. 
On the contrary, it is intended to emphasize the distinction and 
opposition between mind and the external order. What I wish 
to insist upon is just the opposite of subjectivism, namely, that 
the individual mind has no reality apart from such an order of 
nature. The thinking mind exists, as the revelation of an order 
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that stands over against it. The world of objects, or nature, on 
its side, is just that which progressively reveals itself to thought. 
It is opposed to mind, indeed, but yet cannot be defined merely 
in terms of this negative relation; as Descartes, for example, 
sought to define it. In spite of the fundamental opposition, or 
rather just because of this opposition, the relation between the 
two sides is complementary: thought is real and genuine just 
because it has the capacity to grasp and express what is not 
thought; and nature on its side is that which reveals its unity 
and significance in terms of thought. 

In attempting to understand the nature of each of these com- 
plementary factors, we make the problem hopeless at the outset 
if we fail to recognize both their opposition and the complement- 
ary character of this opposition. We must remember that it is 
only through and because of his relation to nature that the indi- 
vidual is a thinking being. The touch with the outer world is 
not something that we could dispense with and still keep our 
own minds. In a very real sense we must admit that we have 
received all that we have; our wisdom is not our own, but has 
come to us from without. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
recognize that the objective order is capable of furnishing us 
with instruction only in so far as we find there replies to our 
questionings. What we call nature is not a miscellaneous as- 
semblage of facts which are mechanically impressed upon us. 
It reveals itself to us rather as a continuous set of problems and 
answers, as that which affords at once the necessary stimulus 
and the verification of our thinking. There is thus an interplay 
between mind and nature, one furnishing the complement and 
answer to the other. This interplay is analogous in character to 
the complementary correspondence that is exhibited between 
one mind and another in social relationships. 

The question may arise whether in this organic relation of 
subject and object we have not all the factors that are indispen- 
sable for thinking. The necessary relationship that exists be- 
tween the mind and the external order may be admitted, and 
still it may be denied that the relation of subject to subject, 
the social interplay of minds, is in any way essential to thinking. 
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Why, it may be asked, may not the thinker solve his problems 
alone, confronting the facts singly, and without reference to the 
opinions of any other man or body of men? 

This question assumes that nature as we know it is quite in- 
dependent of the social order, and that a relation to this external 
order is sufficient in order to develop self-consciousness on the 
part of the individual. But both of these assumptions appear 
to be contrary to the facts. In the first place, what we from our 
modern point of view call nature has been made what it is for 
us through a long process of social thinking, extending back to 
the first beginnings of social culture. The nature which we 
seem to find as something immediately ' given ' has actually been 
mediated through the forms of social thinking and social de- 
scription. If we think of the external world as a coherent 
system of uniform laws, we have to remember that it was with 
much labor that this conception was reached; and also that all 
kinds of superstitions are threatening to destroy it even in our 
own day. The nature which is our guide and instructor is no 
brute fact, but a 'second nature' made over and rendered or- 
derly and respectable by the social thinking of the race. It re- 
quires eternal vigilance and effort to maintain this rational view 
of nature. The tendency toward barbarism, which seems to be 
quite as real and potent as the tendency towards civilization, 
manifests itself in every age in theories that are only thinly dis- 
guised attempts to strip nature of her order and rationality and 
to revert to some primitive superstition akin to witchcraft or 
animism. 

Nature itself, then, as a rational order presupposes social think- 
ing, and is shot through and through with the results of such 
thinking. It thus becomes a middle term that mediates between 
one mind and another, or between one generation of people and 
another. But, in addition to this mediated relation to other 
minds afforded us by the external system that we call nature, 
and by objectified orders of ideas such as those embodied in sys- 
tems of law and religion, thinking seems to demand a direct and 
living relation between individual minds. For thought involves 
a consciousness of self as well as a consciousness of objects. 
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And it appears certain that without the stimulus afforded by the 
direct contact with other minds, the individual would not come 
to a consciousness of himself. We come to know ourselves 
through learning to know others: our fellow is the medium in 
which we see the nature and meaning of our own mind reflected. 
The consciousness of self is thus no original datum, but some- 
thing progressively communicated to the individual through his 
contact with nature, and especially through social contact with 
his fellowmen. 

The process of thinking may accordingly be said to involve 
and to be constituted by the interplay of the three moments, — 
the self, fellow-men, and nature. No one of these three centers 
can be reduced to terms of the other; they exist and develop in 
correlation — each reacting upon the others, and in turn receiving 
through this interchange its own content and significance. 

In speaking of the direct communication between individual 
minds, I have of course no intention of suggesting any mysterious 
or telepathic influence. Language is the normal means of com- 
munication between minds, and it is in this medium that thinking 
takes place. The impossibility of separating thinking from 
language is now generally recognized, and this fact might be 
developed at length in support of the position here advanced 
regarding the social nature of thinking. Thought is not com- 
plete until it is expressed in words, and thus embodied in the 
coin of the social realm. Communication is not something 
superadded to thinking, but is an essential part of it. What is 
incommunicable or inexpressible is for that very reason unthink- 
able. With what is merely private and inner, thought has no 
concern. 

I am anxious not to seem to rest my conclusions on general 
considerations and arguments which someone may term ' meta- 
physical ' and feel justified in neglecting. These conclusions are, 
I think, borne out by an appeal to actual experience. A concrete 
act of thought may be divided into three parts : the formulation 
of the problem, the ideational construction, and the process of 
verification. These divisions are not, of course, to be taken as 
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successive and external to one another, as if one were completed 
before the next were begun. Now I think that reflection on ac- 
tual experience reveals the fact that in each of these stages of 
his thought the individual makes use of the mind of his fellow- 
men. I wish to suggest briefly certain facts relative to each of 
these three phases of the process of thinking. 

To become conscious of a problem and to succeed in giving 
it exact formulation is a long step towards its solution. But this 
task is never accomplished by the individual unaided. Our 
problems are set for us by reference, more or less conscious on 
our part, to what others have thought or are thinking. They 
grow out of the interests and requirements of the society to 
which we belong. It is through our participation in the intellect- 
ual life of society that we attain the level where a real problem 
emerges for our consciousness. The stimulus of society is 
required to enable us to perceive and to locate intellectual dif- 
ficulties. When we say that the reading of a book or the influ- 
ence of a teacher has made us think, we usually mean that we 
have been helped in these ways to perceive new problems of 
which we should otherwise have remained oblivious. The value 
of the influence thus received does not at all depend upon our 
willingness to accept the conclusions of others. On the contrary, 
it may oftentimes have more important results if it rouses oppo- 
sition. It was Hume's sceptical solution of the problem of 
knowledge which awoke Immanuel Kant from his dogmatic 
slumber and gave rise to the critical system of philosophy. 
Kant himself acknowledged that it was only through Hume's, 
assistance that he was enabled to catch sight of the fundamental 
problem of philosophy in its complete generality. 

But when the problem is once formulated, does not the indi- 
vidual have to solve it by his own thinking without outside as- 
sistance? It is at this point that the image of the solitary 
thinker is most insistent. A little reflection on our own expe- 
rience will, however, convince us that in the effort to analyze 
a situation and solve a problem there is always involved a refer- 
ence to the ideas and suggestions of others. From beginning to 
end thinking involves debate and discussion, the opening of one 
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mind to another, the mutual corroboration and opposition of 
minds. It is just this social reference, this dialectical character, 
that gives point and relevancy to our judgments. Without such 
a social situation, actual or dramatically assumed, every judg- 
ment would lack that point and appropriateness to the situation 
upon which its significance depends. 

The interplay of minds implied in all thinking doubtless finds 
its most complete and characteristic expression in oral discus- 
sion. When carried on at its highest level, this affords an almost 
ideal illustration of the common functioning of several minds, each 
member of the group having at his disposal the resources of all the 
others. This dialectical play of thought has as its outcome 
something that is essentially a common product. Every member 
in the discussion comes to partake of the fruits of a larger social 
intelligence, which has come into being by each individual uniting 
his mind to that of his fellows. It is of course true that the 
outcome of a discussion may in some cases be nothing more than 
a compromise — an agreement on the part of those participating 
in it to support what no one really believes in. But when the 
object is to discover the truth rather than to find a practical 
measure of agreement, and when each party to the discussion is 
loyal to his own conviction and at the same time open-minded to 
the arguments of his neighbor, the individual is likely to be 
carried beyond the limitations of his ordinary consciousness. 
I have in mind, as I have already said, discussion when carried 
on under the most favorable conditions. For in order to appre- 
ciate the typical character and purpose of any activity whatever, 
it is necessary to take it in its highest and most complete form, 
and not to emphasize its defects and perversions. 

When mind speaks to mind through the medium of the printed 
page, the contact is no less real, though less direct. This form 
of communication has an advantage, indeed, in that it enables 
us to overcome the limits of time and space to which oral dis- 
cussions are subject. It enables us to receive instruction and 
stimulus from those whom we have never seen, and even to ap- 
propriate as our own the ideas of the great thinkers of past ages. 
But incalculably great as is our debt to the past, the instruction 
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which we receive from it has this unsatisfactory feature: we 
have no opportunity of answering back or asking questions. 
Socrates in the Apology suggests that such an opportunity may 
be one of the chief joys of a future life. " What would not a man 
give to be able to examine the leader of the great Trojan expedi- 
tion; or Odysseus or Sisyphus, or numberless other men and 
women!" And, again, it may be doubted whether without the 
assistance of our contemporaries we should be able to derive much 
instruction from the past. It is the personal and social atmos- 
phere of our own time that constantly sustains our thinking 
and enables us to reconstruct the past. Even when in our 
reflective moods we seem to shut out the world, and call our 
thoughts home, we still carry into that inner world of imagination 
our fellow-men and their thoughts. In imagination a discussion 
is still carried on, in which the theories of this man, or the objec- 
tions and criticisms of that man, are weighed and evaluated, as 
we continue to develop and modify our ideas. If we do not 
carry on this form of imaginary debate with our fellows, each 
of us carries on a dialogue with himself. One part of the self 
may assume the r61e of the advocatus didboli, suggesting doubts, 
raising objections, and mocking at conclusions. In all these 
cases the social process is simply transferred within us. The 
debate with ourselves is just the rehearsal or repetition of a 
debate carried on with others. Thinking still takes the form 
of dialectic, but instead of talking to others we talk to ourselves. 
Bringing ideas to expression is accordingly a part of the 
thinking process, not something to which we proceed after the 
thought is complete. Until we are able to find the appropriate 
language in which to express our meanings, the ideas themselves 
lack definiteness and precision. Moreover, before they can at- 
tain the rank of knowledge, it is not only essential that our ideas 
should be embodied in language, but also that they should run 
the gauntlet of public opinion. In other words, verification is 
an integral element in thinking, and verification, like the other 
phases of the process, is fundamentally social in character. 
Our thoughts gain their certificate of truth only after being sifted, 
tried, and tested by a larger and more complete experience 
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than that of any individual. The individual succeeds in criticizing 
and evaluating his own thoughts through the help that he receives 
from others. It is largely through the help of our friends that 
we discover what we ought to think. We feel the necessity of 
having friends confirm our views, and the certainty and assurance 
that we come to feel in our own conclusions is to a large degree a 
reflection of the judgments expressed by them. When they fail 
to agree with us, we feel that it is necessary at least to reconsider 
the arguments, taking account of the objections that they have 
brought against our position. Even when after mature consid- 
eration the individual feels obliged to maintain his conclusion 
in the face of the opinions of others, he still appeals to a social 
standard for confirmation ; as, for example, to the judgment of a 
more enlightened society of the future. 

It thus appears that thinking is a joint enterprise at every 
stage of its procedure, and that it is comprehensible only in the 
light of the social relations that it presupposes. To think is to 
maintain open-mindedness, to enter sympathetically into the 
ideas of our fellow-men, to become working partners with them in 
the highest and most characteristic form of social life, a life 
where there is full and complete participation by each member 
in the resources of all. 

I have been maintaining that as an intellectual being, no less 
than as a moral, political, and religious being, man is made for 
society. But it should also be added that the various sides of 
life to which these names apply are not separate departments 
operating independently of one another. Experience is a whole, 
and all attempts to analyze and explain it which do not keep in 
mind this primary fact are likely to prove misleading. We can- 
not, for example, divorce morality from religion, or intelligence 
from politics. I wish more particularly at the moment to insist 
that the intellectual life is not something apart from the prac- 
tical activities of men. The chief danger lies in forgetting that 
the practical life actually lived by men as social beings is a life 
mediated through ideas, and made possible by intellectual agree- 
ments. Of course it is true that the unities which take the form 
of feeling and of practical purpose are also elements that hold 
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society together; but it remains true that wherever there is unity 
of any sort among human beings there must be common ways 
of thinking. Intellectual opinions do indeed divide men, but the 
reason alone has power to heal the strifes and divisions to which 
it gives rise. No remedy for the evils of human life that dispenses 
with intelligence can be anything but a sham. Philosophy must 
still remain the guide of life. 

The doctrine of the social character of thinking has many ap- 
plications and corollaries, both theoretical and practical. I shall 
attempt to suggest only a few. First of all, there follows the need 
of keeping alive discussion, both in public and private, and of em- 
phasizing, even more strongly than we have hitherto done, the 
advantages of cooperation and organization in our efforts to 
maintain and advance knowledge. I am not minimizing the 
value of individual effort and individual leadership ; but to make 
his work profitable even the man of genius requires a society 
capable, not merely of understanding him, but of rendering him 
assistance by intelligently opposing and criticizing him. The 
suggestion, opposition, and criticism that come from other men 
are necessary to render the thought of the genius fruitful and to 
preserve his own sanity and objectivity. How many potential 
geniuses have been wasted for lack of the necessary intellectual 
environment: some hampered for lack of appreciation, more, per- 
haps, ruined from lack of intelligent criticism. It is desirable, how- 
ever, not only to increase the opportunities for discussion, but also 
to improve its quality, and so to render it a genuine instrument of 
cooperation. A man must join himself to his fellows with open- 
mindedness and genuine good will. He must respect both his 
own reason and that of others, freeing his mind from all pettiness 
and vanity, loyally bearing his part in the enterprise. Differ- 
ences and controversies are bound to arise, but these represent 
only the aspects of supplementation and correction necessary to 
secure a fuller and more complete theory. Controversies are 
necessary phases in cooperation, so long as the main purpose is 
not allowed to become obscured by personal feeling, so long as 
care is taken to preserve " the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
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peace." When this is lost, when scientific discussion degener- 
ates into personal bickering, the world has another illustration 
of the sad truth that the corruption of the best is the worst. 

Our analysis of thinking has shown that the production of 
ideas cannot in the end be divorced from their expression and 
dissemination. This fact is of great practical importance both 
from the point of view of the individual and from that of society. 
Thinking, we saw, is thoroughly communistic in character: it 
borrows freely from others, and is ready and anxious to share 
what it regards as its own riches of discovery. There is no 
private property in ideas; they belong, by right of birth and 
nurture, to society. Just for that reason the attitude of others 
whom we regard as our fellows towards what we regard as truth 
can never be a matter of indifference. We are rightly bound to 
come to terms with our neighbors. The function of the intel- 
lectual life is not fulfilled until it has provided a basis for a real 
community of life between all members of the human race. The 
intellectual life from its very nature carries with it something of the 
missionary spirit. The impulse to know contains as an essential 
element the desire to convince others, or to be convinced by 
them. There is of course a certain amount of truth in the 
statement that our first duty is to cultivate our own garden, to 
strive for clearness and consistency in our own thinking. But 
it is impossible to clear up our own thoughts without at the 
same time seeking for intellectual agreement with our fellows. 
The ends of the intellectual life are inclusive: the good that we 
desire for ourselves we seek for others also. Indeed, these two 
things are one and inseparable ; neither one can be realized apart 
from the other. 

Since individuals are thus interdependent in the sphere of 
thought, as in that of action, it follows that there exist certain 
reciprocal rights and duties in this field that ought to be recog- 
nized. The individual may claim discussion as a ' natural right.' 
That is, we are justified in expecting others to interest themselves 
in our ideas, to supply the demands that we make upon them 
for stimulus, suggestion, and correction. If the proper excep- 
tions and limitations are assumed, we may go even further and 
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say that we have a right to demand that others shall agree with 
us or show their reasons for differing. And, on our part, we 
owe similar duties to them. Toleration is a great virtue; when 
it is genuine it is based upon a respect for the reason and per- 
sonality of others. But the easy toleration which declines dis- 
cussion may be at bottom founded on indifference or indolence, 
and even in certain cases on something approaching contempt. 
Of course it is not possible for all men to pass their lives, like 
Socrates, in discussion. There is a time and a place for all things, 
and this consideration properly limits our impulse to argue with 
our fellows. But is it not true that we are sometimes prevented 
from contributing our part by a habit of false politeness that 
forbids us to express dissent? Is it not true that this negative 
form of politeness, which prevents us from joining in a discus- 
sion when we disagree, is frequently based on other considera- 
tions than deference? At any rate, the old maxim that silence 
gives assent seems no longer to hold good in our society, and to 
have been superseded by a laissez faire doctrine that excuses us 
from the duty of expressing our opinions. It is true that in pass- 
ing judgment on such matters all kinds of concrete situations 
have to be taken into account. But to decline a discussion may 
indicate an attitude of indifferentism or even of hostility entirely 
out of harmony with the social view of the thinking individual 
which has been set forth in this paper. Intolerance, and even 
persecution, with all their evils, are on one side less anti-social 
than the individualistic indifference that refrains from the trouble 
of argument on the ground that one has no concern in the opinions 
of other people. Bad as they are, intolerance and persecution 
imply at least a partial recognition of the human rights and 
duties which belong to members of an intellectual community. 
We condemn these particular attitudes only because they defeat 
the ends that they aim to secure. It is impossible to force people 
to agree with us, and if it were possible, it would mean that we 
should be in danger of reducing truth to the fixed mechanical 
pattern of our own minds. But the requirement which can reason- 
ably be made of others is that they shall play the intellectual 
game with us, that they shall differ from us as well as agree. 
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It is through dissent and difference, it may be through opposition 
and conflict, that truth is born. There must of course exist a 
certain degree of agreement and unity in order to make possible 
a real contact of minds, but if there is to be real social intercourse, 
one individual must never become a mere echo or imitation of 
another. 

If the work of thinking has thus its two complementary sides, 
of discovering truth and making it prevail, it follows that the 
true thinker is at once a teacher and a learner. He lives his life 
in reciprocal relations with his fellow-men in society, both giving 
to and receiving from others. Where the relation is not recip- 
rocal, and the giving and receiving not mutual, thinking fails to 
attain to its full vitality and perfection. The intellectual life, 
like all manifestations of spiritual activity, is realized only by 
loyally serving a cause in conjunction with others. The man 
who locks his ideas up in his own breast soon ceases to have 
ideas. On the other hand, the man whose sole delight is to 
instruct others, who holds too persistently and literally the doc- 
trine that it is more blessed to give than to receive, soon exhausts 
his stores and degenerates into ' sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal.' To preserve the vitality of thought, a genuine give-and- 
take process is essential. Unless our views meet with some resist- 
ance, it is not necessary to go on thinking; it is enough to go on 
repeating them. There is food here for reflection on the part 
of those of us whose profession is to teach in the various schools 
of learning. It is doubtful whether a teacher can really give an 
education to students, if he fails to profit by their difficulties 
and problems, and to have his own mind quickened by their 
thoughts. To proclaim dogmas year after year is dreary and 
monotonous work. But to join with youthful minds in the keen 
pursuit of truth is a perpetual joy and refreshment of the spirit. 
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